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supplies was deteriorating. There was no shortage as
yet: if Europe had ceased to trade, merchandise of
every description was pouring into the country from
the Far East. Japan, in particular, was reaping a rich
harvest in the Egyptian market. Flour, matches,
tobacco, all articles in fact of luxury or of necessity,
were being dumped in the Canal Zone. But the flour
lacked the finished fineness of the European type, the
matches were inferior, and the tobacco rank. Japan
paid little attention to remonstrance on the point,
Her traders would not even trouble to pack the wares
securely. Flour and matches were contained in bags
and crates of such flimsy construction that the cover-
ings broke on handling, and the contents spilt. The
purchaser, who stood the loss, complained in vain.
He might take or leave what the importer chose to
give : for Japan at that period had no competitor.
The once lucrative cigarette trade had fallen upon evil
days. Supplies of tobacco from Turkish and Greek
sources had ceased, and the smokers pulled a wry face
at the coarse and expensive substitute produced in
Japan. Egyptians, disliking the taste, and annoyed at
the cost of the war cigarette, restricted their purchases,
or, following the example of the Englishman, smoked
American tobacco. Worse still, the export cigarette
business had vanished. Germany, a substantial cus-
tomer, was out of the market; Great Britain was
placing few orders; and trading with neutral countries
daily was becoming more difficult.

The Egyptian Government was spurred into taking
action. They could not transform Egypt into a manu-
facturing country, nor did they desire to impair the
supremacy of agriculture as the national industry. But
the moment was opportune to investigate the con-
dition of local handicrafts, to develop existing trade,
and open fresh avenues of employment. The Council
of Ministers appointed a Commission to examine these